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But I do not mean to be captious. Parallel passage hunting is, if nothing 
more, a fascinating game, and Miss Goad plays it well. 

Paul Shobey 



Delphi. By Dr. Feederik Poulsen. Translated by G. C. 
Richards. With a preface by Percy Gardner. London: 
Gyldendal, 1920. 21s. net. 

The unavoidable delays in the completion of the pubUcation of the results 
of the French excavations at Delphi and the lack of any such popular sum- 
mary as that which Botticher prepared for Olympia have left the student 
no recourse except to the account in the fifth volume of Frazer's Pausanias 
(1898) and such discussions of the sculptures as have found their way into 
the recent histories of Greek art. Dr. Poulsen, who made a long visit to 
the site in 1907, and who has been assisted by the courtesy of the director, 
Th. HomoUe, has now remedied this deficiency. His excellent book, pub- 
lished in Danish in 1919, translated by G. C. Richards, and printed and 
illustrated with an apparent disregard of expense as dehghtful as it is rare 
in these days of cheap paper and cheap processes, will be indispensable to 
all students of Greek art and literature, and should find a place in every 
library. 

As was to be expected from the keeper of the Ny Garlsberg museum, 
Dr. Poulsen's prevailing interest is in the additions to our knowledge of 
Greek art brought by the French excavations. He himself justifies this 
stressing of aesthetic appreciation by the consideration that much in the 
topography and the history is still uncertain. It is assuredly a relief to one 
reader, who almost lost all interest in the classics on classic ground in the 
agony of his boredom by polemic and conjectural topography. After a 
study of the earliest finds, the Mycenean stirrup-vases, the carved alabaster 
mussels, and the bronze statuettes, a succession of chapters treat of the 
metopes of the Sicyonian treasury, with an interesting study of the Europa 
motif in Greek art; of the Delphian twins, 'fixed to their very base' in 
illustration of Pindar's contrast between the immovable statue and the 
poem that flits from shore to shore; the Naxian sphinx, the treasury of the 
Siphnians (not Cnidians) with the Caryatids and friezes, the temple of 
Apollo and its pediments; and the treasury of the Athenians with the 
Heracles and the Theseus metopes. There is a good view of the restoration 
of this building. By implication Dr. Poulsen rejects the criticisms that have 
been directed against this restoration. A separate chapter on war monu- 
ments in Delphi is, as the author observes, almost a course in Greek miUtary 
history of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. and affords occasion for an 
interestmg discussion of Greek feeling about war and peace. The chapter 
on the votive offerings of Sicilian princes contains much that is of interest to 
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the student of Pindar. The famous charioteer is presented in four fine 
illustrations and compared with front and profile views of the Anadumenos 
Capranesi. The column of the dancing women has a whole chapter to itself 
which includes a discussion of acanthus leaf ornaments and the true meaning 
of caryatid. The chapter on the monument of the Thessalian princes is 
largely concerned with the well-preserved statue of Agias, whose epigram 
boasting that he was victorious "five times at Nemea, twice in the Pythian, 
and five times in the Isthmian games," reads like what Tennyson calls 
"the sandy tracts in Pindar." The inscription at Pharsalus, Agias' home 
town, in order to make round numbers, boasts of five victories at Delphi 
too. Dr. Poulsen compares this statue with the art of Polycleitus and of 
Scopas, and concludes that it represents "an earlier stage in the art of 
Lysippus" than that embodied in the Apoxyomenos. A richly illustrated 
chapter on Greek portraits from Delphi, followed by a few eloquent pages 
on the spirit of Delphi, concludes the volume. 

The predominance of the sculptural interest does not preclude other 
things. All the information about Delphi that the ordinary student needs 
will be found here. The hymn to Apollo, for example, is given both in 
English translation and in Greek with the music. A number of excellent 
views and maps refresh the memories of travelers, and almost take the 
place of autopsy for the untraveled. 

And the two introductory chapters on the history of the site and the 
oracle are an adequate preparation for the details that follow. The first of 
these chapters, on Apollo's conquest of Delphi, is of course largely specula- 
tive and follows the philological fashions of the day. There is not much 
use in trying to keep up the rectification of Professor Wilamowitz' genial 
errors. On Dr. Poulsen's first page stands the statement that Apollo is a 
non-Greek, enemy god, substantiated by the fact that Achilles calls him 
"the most destructive of all gods." This last argument of course is a 
misapprehension of Homeric usage, as was shown in these pages long ago. 
(See Classical Philology, Vol. IV, p. 329.) 

Paul Shoeey 



Vergil and the English Poets. By Elizabeth Nitchie. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1919. $1.50. 

In scope and method Miss Nitchie's dissertation differs widely from that 
of Miss Goad. The one devotes 626 pages to the influence of Horace on a 
selection of the authors of the eighteenth century; the other sums up the 
entire Vergilian tradition of English literature in 244 pages. For Miss 
Nitchie parallel passages are not an end in themselves. " It is difficult," she 
says, "to prevent a book of this kind from falling into a mere list of parallel 
passages from Vergil and English poets." If she had chosen to give us such 



